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AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  SARAGOSSA 

(The  Spanish  Priests  Lead  Their  People  in  Resistance  to  the  French) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist , Jules  Girardet 


WHEN  Napoleon  had  so  managed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  to  make  himself  Emperor  of  France,  he 
marched  an  army  into  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  furious 
at  their  cowardly  monarch  Charles  IY,  compelled  him  to  ab- 
dicate in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  VII.  The  son,  however, 
proved  no  better  king;  he  was  a treacherous  scamp  who  had 
been  intriguing  with  Napoleon  against  his  father.  Ferdinand 
thus  hoped  for  French  support;  but  Napoleon  seized  and  im- 
prisoned him.  The  French  Emperor  then  declared  his  own 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  Spaniards  rose  in  desperate  revolt 
against  the  French  ruler  thus  thrust  upon  them.  They  had 
no  king  and  no  generals,  no  funds  and  no  regular  army.  But 
every  city  became  a center  of  defiant  resistance,  a stronghold 
which  the  French  must  besiege  or  storm.  The  defense  of  Sara- 
gossa, the  ancient  capital  of  Aragon,  is  particularly  celebrated. 
Its  citizens  were  chiefly  under  the  lead  of  their  priests,  but 
they  selected  Parafox  a member  of  the  old  nobility  as  their 
nominal  head,  and  made  him  “captain  general”  of  Aragon. 
When  the  city  was  attacked,  the  priests  preached  the  duty 
of  resistance  and  the  people  fought  in  every  street.  For  two 
months  they  held  back  the  French  troops  and  finally  drove 
them  from  the  city.  A second  siege  and  assault  the  following 
winter  proved  more  successful;  but  the  city  was  not  finally 
captured  until  sixty  thousand  of  its  citizens  had  perished. 
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THE  RECAPTURE  OF  BADAJOZ 

(The  English  and  Spanish  Begin  Driving  the  French  From  Spain) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  contemporary  English  artist , N.  Dupray 


NAPOLEON  soon  found  that  this  kingdom  without  a king 
was  far  more  difficult  to  capture  than  any  fully  gov- 
erned land  he  had  previously  attacked.  In  Spain  there 
was  no  authority  with  which  he  could  treat  for  surrender  or 
peace.  He  continued  winning  victories,  but  everywhere  the 
people  continued  opposing  him.  Little  patriotic  “juntas”  or 
committees  directed  the  struggle ; and  a governing  assembly, 
pledged  to  hold  the  country  for  the  captive  King  Ferdinand, 
met  in  Cadiz  in  southern  Spain.  Here  it  was  protected  by  the 
English  fleet,  and  here  it  completely  reconstructed  the  Span- 
ish government,  declaring  Spain  a constitutional  monarchy 
of  which  Ferdinand  was  to  be  king  as  soon  as  he  was  rescued 
from  his  French  prison. 

England  was  the  chief  help  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  long 
and  terribly  exhaustive  struggle.  General  Wellington  held 
possession  of  Portugal,  and  gradually  advanced  into  Spain. 
His  first  important  success,  the  beginning  of  the  real  repulse 
of  the  French  invasion,  was  the  recapture  of  Badajoz.  This 
was  a powerful  fortress  guarding  the  mountain  passes  between 
Portugal  and  Southern  Spain.  The  French  held  Badajoz; 
but  partly  aided  by  a feeble  Spanish  force,  Wellington  suc- 
cessfully stormed  the  huge  fortress  in  1812.  He  thus  became 
master  of  all  the  southern  region;  and  from  Badajoz  he  began 
his  advance  upon  Madrid. 
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SALAMANCA 

(The  Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain) 

From,  a painting  by  the  Spanish  artist,  C.  Alvarez-Dumont 

AS  General  Wellington  with  his  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  Madrid,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  French  under  General  Marmont.  The 
Spaniards  had  been  so  completely  crushed  that  they  had  no 
regular  army  in  the  field  in  this  campaign.  They  proved 
themselves,  however,  as  heroically  determined  as  ever  to  resist 
the  French.  The  strife  this  time  centered  around  the  ancient 
city  of  Salamanca ; and  its  inhabitants  fiercely  withstood  a 
siege  and  assault  by  the  French.  Again,  as  at  Saragossa,  the 
Spanish  priests  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
heroic  leadership  of  their  people ; and  even  when  the  city 
fell  they  persisted  in  continuing  their  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies  amid  all  the  tumult  and  death.  Then  came  the 
counter-siege.  The  English,  attacking  in  their  turn,  drove  the 
French  from  Salamanca,  while  amid  all  the  most  furious 
fighting  from  house  to  house,  monks  and  nuns  might  be  seen 
proceeding  as  calmly  with  their  devotions  as  if  the  bullets 
were  not  striking  them  down  from  every  side. 

Thus  the  French  were  expelled  from  Spain;  and  upon 
Napoleon’s  downfall,  King  Ferdinand  YII  was  released  from 
his  French  prison  and  restored  to  the  throne.  He  proved  ut- 
terly ungrateful  to  his  people,  who  had  so  deeply  suffered  for 
him.  He  was  determined  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  democ- 
racy from  Spain;  and  imprisonment,  torture  and  death  were 
the  savage  weapons  with  which  he  accomplished  his  aim. 
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THE  WEDDING  OF  ISABELLA  II 

(The  Young  Queen  Enters  Cheerfully  on  a Most  Unhappy  Married  Life) 

After  a painting  by  the  recent  Spanish  artist,  J.  Gallegos 

THAT  blood-thirsty  mediseval  tyrant,  Ferdinand  VII, 
died  in  1833  and  left  his  throne  to  his  baby  daughter, 
Isabella.  Few  life-stories  have  been  more  unhappy  or 
more  unpleasant  to  relate  than  that  of  this  child  queen,  Isa- 
bella II.  During  her  minority  the  country  was  placed  under 
the  regency  of  her  mother,  the  notoriously  wicked  Queen 
Christina.  Faction  and  intrigue  surrounded  the  baby  Isabella 
from  the  first.  There  was  a patriotic  party  which  struggled  to 
save  Spain  from  the  extravagance  and  cruelty  of  Christina, 
but  one  by  one  these  patriotic  leaders  were  exiled. 

Then  came  the  tragedy  of  Isabella’s  marriage.  On  her 
sixteenth  birthday  she  was  united  by  her  mother  to  a member 
of  the  royal  family,  a sickly,  impotent  man,  much  older  than 
she,  his  only  merit  being  his  politic  devotion  to  Christina. 
The  marriage  was  thus  a mere  scheme  of  the  mother  to  per- 
petuate her  own  power.  It  did  not,  however,  result  as  she 
had  hoped.  Poor  Isabella  was  so  disgusted  with  her  worth- 
less husband,  that  she  soon  exiled  him  from  court.  She  also 
broke  away  from  her  mother’s  domination,  and  Christina  was 
expelled  from  the  country.  Isabella  plunged  into  a life  of 
immorality,  so  open  and  so  offensive  that  even  the  most  loyal 
Spaniards  were  disgusted.  She  had  apparently  no  idea  what- 
ever of  governing  the  country,  and  simply  entrusted  affairs 
to  one  favorite  or  another  as  whim  or  necessity  led  her.  Thus 
unfortunate  Spain  drifted  through  another  generation  of  idle 
decay,  subsisting  on  the  dream  of  its  ancient  greatness. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1868 

(Marshal  Prim  Leads  the  Spanish  Troops  and  Peasants) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist , Henri  Regnault  ( 1843-1871 ) 

IN  the  year  1868  a violent  upheaval  aroused  Spain  from  its 
degenerate  lethargy.  Two  men  deserve  the  credit  for  the 
revolution  which  saved  the  land  from  the  incubus  of  Isa- 
bella’s evil  sovereignty.  These  were  Marshal  Serrano,  a truly 
noble  gentleman,  head  of  the  military  forces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Marshal  Prim,  the  military  hero  of  the  moment,  who  had 
previously  headed  a successful  expedition  in  Mexico.  Serrano 
and  Prim,  with  many  other  notables,  gathered  quietly  in  Cadiz 
and  there  issued  a proclamation  declaring  the  queen  deposed. 
Both  the  fleet  and  the  army  around  Cadiz  joined  in  the  move- 
ment. Prim  rode  from  city  to  city  appealing  to  the  people 
and  Avas  received  everywhere  with  wild  enthusiasm.  At  first 
the  revolution  seemed  all  a happy  holiday. 

Some  of  the  regiments  at  Madrid,  however,  clung  to  Isa- 
bella, and  the  revolution  was  not  a bloodless  one.  The  royal 
troops  met  an  insurgent  army  commanded  by  Serrano  at  Al- 
colea.  The  battle  was  not  severe,  the  royal  forces  being  as 
spiritless  as  their  queen.  They  soon  fled,  and  Isabella  folloAved 
their  example,  imrrying  out  of  Spain  A\rith  all  her  contempti- 
ble retinue,  to  find  a refuge  in  France. 

A temporary  government  Avas  hastily  organized  with  Mar- 
shall Serrano  at  its  head,  and  Prim  as  his  minister  of  wrar. 
The  Spaniards  have  no  love  for  republicanism,  so  their  tem- 
porary rulers  resolved  to  establish  a constitutional  monarchy 
Avith  a king  of  their  OAvn  selection  at  its  head. 
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SPAIN  CHOOSES  A FOREIGN  KING 

(Amadeus  of  Italy  Welcomed  as  King  in  Madrid) 


From  a drawing  on  the  spot  by  Francisco  Reinhard 


THE  selection  of  a new  monarch  for  Spain  proved  a most 
difficult  matter.  No  Spanish  king  seemed  possible ; for 
the  many  factions  which  sprang  up  refused  to  unite 
upon  one  candidate.  The  “Cortes,”  or  national  assembly, 
then  sought  a monarch  from  among  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe,  and  so  set  France  and  Prussia  to  quarrelling,  and 
precipitated  their  great  war  of  1870.  One  consideration  or 
another  led  several  princes  to  decline  the  throne.  At  length 
Duke  Amadeus,  a younger  son  of  the  king  of  Italy,  accepted 
somewhat  hesitatingly  and  unwillingly  the  task  of  ruling 
Spain  as  her  first  constitutional  monarch. 

Amadeus  arrived  at  Madrid  and  was  proclaimed  king  on 
January  2,  1871.  His  welcome  by  the  citizens  was  anything 
but  cordial.  Many  Spaniards  had  opposed  his  selection;  al- 
most all  of  them  desired  at  heart  a Spanish  ruler.  The  neces- 
sity of  bowing  their  proud  heads  to  a foreigner  galled  them; 
and  even  at  the  first  entrance  of  Amadeus  to  his  capital  the 
hisses  of  the  populace  were  hardly  drowned  by  the  perfunc- 
tory cheers. 

King  Amadeus  labored  for  two  years  at  his  thankless  task 
of  ruling  an  alien  and  discontented  race.  His  position,  how- 
ever, grew  worse  instead  of  better.  Attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him.  One  day,  having  first  sent  away  his  family, 
he  got  quietly  into  a railroad  train  and  rode  out  of  Spain. 
Then  from  the  safety  of  another  land,  he  sent  back  word 
resigning  the  throne.  The  jangling  factions  in  the  Cortes  at 
once  united  in  proclaiming  Spain  a republic  (1873). 
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THE  SAVAGE  CARLIST  WARS 

(Carlist  Rebels  Butchering  Their  Prisoners  After  the  Battle  of  Abazuza) 

From  a drawing  by  the  Spanish  artist , II.  Castelli 


ONE  chief  source  of  Spanish  unrest  during  all  these  years 
was  the  Carlist  uprisings,  due  to  the  claim  of  “Don 
Carlos”  and  his  successors  to  possess  the  throne.  This 
claim  had  originated  in  the  days  of  King  Ferdinand  VII,  who 
gave  his  throne  to  his  baby  daughter,  Isabella  II.  Many  Span- 
iards denied  his  right  to  do  this;  and  the  king’s  brother  Carlos 
fought  Isabella  for  the  throne  in  the  first  Carlist  war.  He 
was  easily  defeated ; but  his  son,  another  Carlos,  headed  up- 
risings in  1849  and  in  1860.  In  the  confusion  following  the 
expulsion  of  Isabella  in  1868  a third  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of 
the  second,  tried  to  secure  the  throne.  Many  Spaniards  sup- 
ported him ; but  the  savagery  with  which  all  the  Carlist  wars 
had  been  carried  on,  had  so  embittered  most  of  the  nation 
against  his  race  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success. 

When  in  1873  a republic  was  declared,  the  Carlists  rose 
in  their  last  and  most  formidable  war.  Around  them  gathered 
all  the  ancient  loyalists  of  Spain,  who  hated  the  very  thought 
of  republicanism.  There  was  savage  fighting.  Marshal  Ser- 
rano, who  was  the  soul  and  strength  of  the  Republic,  led  its 
troops  successfully.  But  in  his  absence  at  Madrid  to  attend 
to  the  civic  side  of  the  government,  the  republican  troops  were 
attacked  at  Abazuza  and  disastrously  defeated.  The  fierce 
Carlists  horrified  the  civilized  world  by  their  massacres  of  the 
prisoners  they  captured.  This  caused  a reaction  of  feeling 
against  them,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  welcomed  Marshal  Ser- 
rano’s republic. 
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THE  JOYOUS  RESTORATION  OF  MONARCHY 

(Madrid  Enthusiastically  Welcomes  Alfonso  XII  as  King) 

From  a drawing  on  the  spot  by  A.  Solano 


THE  Spanish  republic  of  1873  was  short  lived.  Spain  was 
not  ready  for  such  a government,  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism was  by  centuries  of  custom  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  idea  of  personal  devotion  to  a king  as  leader  of  the 
country.  So  the  Cortes  which  in  its  discontent  over  its  ex- 
periment with  a foreign  king  had  impulsively  proclaimed  a 
republic,  now  withdrew  its  action  and  on  the  last  day  of  1874 
voted  to  restore  the  ancient  royal  house,  in  the  person  of  the 
young  son  of  Queen  Isabella.  This  son,  Alfonso  XII,  was  at 
the  time  a lad  of  seventeen  years.  He  was  living  quietly  in 
France  with  his  mother;  and  accepting  gladly  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  held  out  to  him,  he  journeyed  at  once  into  Spain. 

At  every  city  he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
showed  that  the  Cortes  had  at  last  hit  upon  a popular  solu- 
tion of  the  country’s  troubles.  The  climax  came  with  his  en- 
try into  Madrid.  As  our  picture  shows,  thousands  of  gayly 
decorated  pigeons  were  set  free  in  the  air  as  he  approached; 
and  the  joyous  welcome  of  the  people  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  coldness  with  which  they  had  received  the  previously 
elected  king,  Amadeus  of  Italy. 

The  reign  of  young  Alfonso  XII  was  brief,  for  he  died  of 
consumption  ten  years  after  his  accession ; but  it  was  also  suc- 
cessful. He  won  the  affection  of  his  people,  re-established 
their  devotion  to  his  family,  and  stamped  out  the  Carlists. 
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BIRTH  OF  ALFONSO  XIII 

(The  Waiting  Statesmen  Receive  Word  of  the  Baby  King’s  Birth) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  Spanish  artist , F.  Comba 


EVEN  after  the  establishment  of  the  popular  Alfonso  XII 
upon  the  throne,  the  matter  of  the  succession  to  the  un- 
certain crown  of  Spain  was  not  wholly  settled.  Alfonso 
XII  married  twice  during  his  brief  reign,  his  first  wife,  his 
cousin  Mercedes,  the  love  of  his  boyhood,  dying  six  months 
after  their  wedding.  The  necessity  that  he  should  have  a son 
to  rule  after  him  was  strongly  felt,  so  the  king  soon  married 
again.  This  time  for  reasons  of  state  he  chose  an  Austrian 
princess,  Maria  Christina,  commonly  known  as  Queen  Chris- 
tina II.  The  royal  pair  had  two  daughters  born  to  them ; then 
Alfonso  died.  Queen  Christina  at  the  time  was  awaiting  the 
birth  of  a third  child.  If  it  proved  to  be  a boy,  he  would  in- 
herit his  father’s  throne.  There  were  even  rumors  that  in  de- 
fault of  a son  the  cpieen  would  introduce  some  other  male  child 
and  pretend  it  was  hers.  Hence  there  has  seldom  been  an  in- 
fant whose  birth  was  awaited  with  such  anxiety,  or  where 
fraud  or  any  appearance  of  it  was  guarded  against  with  so 
much  care. 

Representatives  from  every  government  of  Europe,  and 
even  from  America  and  China,  were  gathered  in  the  anteroom 
of  the  Queen’s  chamber  to  learn  the  earliest  news  of  the  birth, 
which  occurred  on  May  17,  1886.  When  finally  the  chief 
Spanish  minister  appeared  before  them  with  the  announce- 
ment that  a king  had  actually  been  born  to  Spain,  the  news 
was  met  with  a general  outburst  of  cheers. 
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THE  SPANISH  FLEET  OF  1898 

(The  Squadron  of  Admiral  Cervera  Preparing  to  Depart  for  its  Attack 
Upon  the  United  States) 

From  a drawing  by  the  Spanish  artist , A.  de  Caula 

OUEEN  CHRISTINA  II  was  made  regent  for  her  little 
son.  The  most  important  event  of  her  regency  was  the 
war  of  1898  with  the  United  States.  With  it  disap- 
peared the  last  remnant  of  Spain ’s  once  world-embracing  col- 
onial possessions.  Most  of  her  American  colonies,  those  of 
South  and  Central  America  had  broken  away  in  Napoleon’s 
time,  and  successfully  resisted  the  restoration  of  the  tyrannical 
Ferdinand  VII.  Spain  still  retained,  however,  many  islands 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  scattered  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
chief  among  these  possessions  being  the  island  of  Cuba.  These 
colonies  were  ruled  as  Spain’s  colonies  had  always  been  ruled, 
for  the  good  of  the  mother  country.  The  success  of  colonial 
governors  was  measured  solely  by  the  amount  of  money  they 
sent  to  the  home  government.  This  led  naturally  to  many 
cases  of  bitter,  grinding  tyranny. 

Under  such  rule  Cuba  was  being  utterly  ruined,  when  the 
United  States  interfered.  Spanish  pride  demanded  that  the 
interference  should  be  resisted ; but  Spain  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  exert  herself  vigorously  so  far  away  from 
home.  A fleet  was  assembled  under  Admiral  Cervera  and  de- 
spatcher  to  aid  the  army  in  Cuba  against  the  Americans.  But 
that  fleet  was  so  ill-supplied,  and  in  every  way  unfit  for  bat- 
tle, that  its  sending  was  a crime  against  the  loyal  sailors  who 
trod  its  decks,  and  its  admiral  knew  well  that  he  went  forth  a 
sacrifice  to  folly  and  misgovernment. 
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CORONATION  OF  ALFONSO  XIII 

(The  Boy  King  Takes  Oath  to  Rule  by  the  Constitution) 

From  a drawing  at  the  time  by  G.  Amato 

AT  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Spain  sold  to  Germany 
or  to  America  what  few  islands  still  remained  in  her 
possession,  and  abolished  her  ancient  “Department  for 
Colonial  Affairs”  as  being  “no  longer  necessary.”  The  war 
had  revealed  to  Spaniards  not  only  their  military  weakness, 
but  also  the  amount  of  fraud  which  existed  in  their  govern- 
ment. None  of  this  was  really  blamable  upon  Queen  Chris- 
tina, who  had  done  her  best  to  combat  the  evils  of  the  land. 
Yet  her  popularity  was  seriously  undermined.  The  Carlists 
even  ventured  another  rising ; and  though  this  was  easily  sup- 
pressed, there  began  to  be  a general  feeling  that  the  sooner 
the  kingdom  was  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a native-born  king 
the  better  and  safer  it  would  be  for  all  concerned.  The  mi- 
nority of  the  boy  king  Alfonso  XIII  was  therefore  shortened, 
and  the  date  of  his  being  declared  of  age  and  fit  to  rule  for 
himself  was  pushed  forward.  His  formal  coronation  thus  took 
place  in  1902  upon  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

In  the  gorgeous  old  throne  room  of  the  royal  palace  in 
Madrid,  the  youthful  sovereign,  standing  by  his  mother’s  side 
and  in  the  presence  of  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient  nobility 
of  Spain,  vowed  to  uphold  the  Constitution  under  which  his 
father  had  been  invited  to  become  king.  The  members  of  the 
Cortes  which  under  that  Constitution  share  with  him  the 
rulership  were  also  there,  with  the  liberal  Prime  minister 
Sagasta  at  their  head. 
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IN  BARCELONA 

(The  Police  Suppressing  the  Socialistic  Uprising) 

From  a 'painting  by  Ramon  Casas , the  contemporary  Spanish  artist 

THE  years  which  have  passed  since  the  coronation  of 
Alfonso  XIII,  have  not  strengthened  his  hold  upon  his 
people.  With  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  and  of 
independent  thought  throughout  the  country  the  old  mediaeval 
attitude  of  blind  devotion  to  a king  and  a church  has  changed. 
Throughout  the  state  there  is  now  a strong  party  which  de- 
mands a republic.  There  is  also  a Socialistic  party,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  reckless  anarchists  who  would  destroy 
all  government.  These  republican  and  socialistic  parties  are 
strongest  in  the  great  cities,  and  especially  in  Barcelona. 
Some  of  their  leaders  have  already  announced  that  when  they 
have  made  Spain  a republic,  Barcelona  is  to  be  its  capital. 

This  great  manufacturing  metropolis  of  Spain  has  recently 
been  the  seat  of  repeated  labor  strikes  and  even  of  armed  up- 
risings, only  put  down  by  the  wholesale  employment  of  regu- 
lar troops.  In  1902  eighty  thousand  striking  laborers  held 
the  city  for  a week  against  all  the  forces  the  government 
could  bring  against  them.  Again  in  1909,  in  1911,  and  in 
1913,  similar  outbreaks  in  Barcelona  resulted  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  military  law  in  the  tumultuous  city.  But  the  republi- 
cans cannot  thus  be  crushed.  They  grow  stronger  every  year. 
The  neighboring  state  of  Portugal  has  declared  itself  a re- 
public; and  it  Avould  be  small  surprise  to  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  if  Spain  should  at  any  moment  seize  ad- 
vantage of  a propitious  opportunity  to  do  the  same. 
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Spain — The  Carlist  Uprisings 

troublesome  immediate  question  was  the  disposal  of  Queen  Christina.  The 
resentment  against  her  was  so  hot  that  it  was  almost  worth  one’s  life  to  speak 
in  her  favor.  But  Espartero  felt  that  it  would  never  do  to  bring  her  to  trial, 
and  he  permitted  her  to  escape,  as  the  best  way  to  rid  the  country  of  the  ulcer. 
The  anger  against  him  was  violent,  but  so  universal  was  the  respect  and  liking 
for  the  man  that  it  soon  calmed  down.  Thus  vanished  the  baleful  presence 
that  was  to  plague  Spain  no  more. 

The  new  ministry  made  Espartero  the  Progresista,  and  General  O’Donnell 
the  Moderado,  the  heads  of  the  government.  They  soon  quarrelled,  and  were 
succeeded  by  General  Narvaez,  Duke  of  Valencia,  who  was  devotedly  loyal 
to  the  Queen.  He  was  a blunt,  honest  soldier  who  governed  Spain  successfully 
for  two  years,  during  which  there  was  a marked  advancement  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  In  November,  1857,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  afterward 
Alfonso  XII.,  was  born,  his  entrance  into  the  world  being  received  with  rejoic- 
ing by  all  supporters  of  the  crown,  while  the  mother  regained  to  some  extent 
her  former  popularity  with  the  people.  Carlos  Luis  de  Bourbon,  Count  de 
Montemolin,  however,  was  busy  with  schemes  for  another  Carlist  uprising. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  lesson  of  his  former  fiasco.  He  issued  a declaration 
that  he  would  govern  the  people  constitutionally.  This  alienated  many  of  the 
elder  Carlists,  but  their  places  were  filled  by  powerful  recruits.  The  plotting 
went  on  for  several  years,  and,  in  March,  i860,  Don  Carlos  Luis,  with  his 
brother  Don  Fernando,  his  secretary  and  three  officers  and  attendants  left  Paris 
for  Marseilles.  Pausing  at  Palma,  the  principal  town  of  Majorca,  they  found 
nearly  4,000  soldiers  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  though  none  of  the  troops  and 
few  of  the  officers  knew  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  they  were  to  be 
employed. 

Sailing  into  a small  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  troops  landed  and 
advanced  toward  Valencia.  By  this  time  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  began 
to  suspect  their  real  errand.  An  open  revolt  followed,  and  Don  Carlos  and  his 
immediate  friends  made  their  escape  as  best  they  could.  Later  they  were 
captured  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  government.  The  insur- 
rection was  so  widespread  that  it  was  impossible  to  punish  all,  and,  as  the  best 
way  out  of  an  embarrassing  situation,  the  whole  lot  were  pardoned.  Don 
Carlos  and  his  brother  impressively  renounced  all  the  rights  they  had  claimed 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France,  where  they 
would  plague  the  Queen  no  more.  She  willingly  forgave  them,  and  thus  again 
the  Carlist  rising  “ flashed  in  the  pan.” 

During  those  troublous  years,  Cuba  caused  a great  deal  of  anxiety  in  Spain, 
whose  misgovernment  brought  about  more  than  one  rebellion.  Spain  also  took 
part  in  the  attempt  of  France  to  establish  Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
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but,  like  the  English,  withdrew  before  that  ill-starred  episode  reached  its  tragic 
ending. 

All  this  time  a sentiment  was  steadily  growing  that  the  only  effectual  cure 
for  the  manifold  miseries  of  the  country  lay  in  a change  of  dynasties,  but 
the  trouble  was  in  fixing  upon  the  right  one  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. Candidates  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  summer,  but  they  were 
a sorry  lot,  and  among  them  all  there  was  not  one  upon  whom  the  people  were 
willing  to  unite.  The  revolution  came  to  a head  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The 
leaders  were  General  Dulce,  formerly  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  Senor  Olozaga, 
a man  of  high  character,  Marshal  Serrano,  and  General  Prim,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Mexican  expedition.  Prim  felt  a bitter  per- 
sonal enmity  toward  the  Queen  because  of  an  insult  she  once  put  upon  him, 
and  General  Serrano,  Field  Marshal  and  Duke  de  la  Torre,  detested  her  as 
intensely,  because  of  her  shameless  character.  All  entered  heartily  into  the 
conspiracy,  the  secret  of  which  was  well  kept. 

So  perfect  indeed  were  all  the  arrangements  that  failure  was  impossible. 
The  leaders  gathered  at  Cadiz,  where  the  inhabitants  were  roused  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  19,  1868,  by  the  firing  of  salutes  and  the  strains  of  Riego’s 
Hymn,  which  had  not  been  heard  for  years  in  the  kingdom.  When  the  people 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  looked  about  them,  they  saw  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor  gay  with  streamers  and  bunting,  while  sailors  and  soldiers  were  cheer- 
ing over  the  fall  of  the  abominated  dynasty.  Wherever  Prim  showed  himself, 
he  was  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  women  crowding  forward  to 
kiss  the  man  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  savior  of  Spain.  On  the  same 
day,  a pronunciamento  was  issued,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
which  certainly  were  numerous  enough.  The  signatures  carried  immense 
prestige,  and  a provisional  government  was  speedily  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Marshal  Serrano. 

All  this  was  terrifying  news  to  Queen  Isabella,  who  with  her  immediate 
friends,  including  a new  lover,  named  Marfori,  was  at  San  Sebastian  taking 
the  sea  baths.  The  authorities  telegraphed  her  to  return  to  Madrid  at  once, 
but  to  leave  her  lover  behind.  The  request  threw  her  into  a rage,  and  she 
stayed  where  she  was. 

Meanwhile,  the  few  generals  who  still  held  out  for  the  queen  collected 
what  troops  they  could  muster  and  advanced  against  Serrano’s  troops.  Near 
the  city  of  Cordova,  the  forces  met  at  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  and  those  of  the 
Queen  were  routed,  “ horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.”  It  was  the  death-knell  of 
the  hopes  of  Isabella  II.  It  is  said  that,  as  a last,  despairing  hope,  she  im- 
plored Louis  Napoleon  III.  to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  but  that  wily  rogue  knew 
better  than  to  commit  suicide  in  that  fashion.  He  replied  by  advising  her  to 
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take  up  her  residence  at  Pau,  a town  in  France.  A French  newspaper  gave 
the  following  account  of  how  the  Queen  and  her  party  crossed  the  frontier : 

“It  is  one  o’clock.  The  Queen  is  at  the  station  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  arrive  at  the  Biarritz  station.  The  Emperor  walks 
alone  on  the  platform  with  head  bent,  and  plunged  in  thought.  . . . The  de- 
parture from  St.  Jean  de  Ruz  is  signalled,  and  soon  after  the  special  train 
enters  the  Biarritz  station.  The  Queen  was  alone  on  the  balcony  of  the 
saloon  carriage.  The  King  (her  long-neglected  husband)  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon.  Marfori  stood  behind  the  Queen,  pompous,  and  wearing  over  his 
black  coat  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order  of  Charles  III. 

“At  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  advanced  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
Queen,  the  express  train  from  Paris  to  Madrid  thundered  up,  bearing  exiles 
now  returning  to  their  country,  and  from  it  were  heard  to  proceed  cries  most 
insulting  to  the  Queen,  the  loudest  being  Fuera!  (Out  with  her!) 

“ At  those  cries  the  Emperor  made  a step  backward,  and  tears  gushed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  who  got  out  as  well  as  the  King,  her  children,  the 
high  personages  of  her  suite,  Father  Claret,  and  the  inevitable  Marfori.  After 
having  shaken  hands  with  the  Emperor,  and  kissed  the  Empress,  all  four,  the 
Emperor,  Empress,  the  Queen  and  the  King,  entered  the  first-class  waiting- 
room.  Nobody  else  entered.  Nobody  heard  what  was  there  said. 

“ The  interview  lasted  twenty  minutes.  At  last  the  Queen  made  a move- 
ment toward  the  door,  and  all  four  advanced.  At  that  moment  a Spanish  gen- 
eral who  stood  beside  me  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  ‘ We  having  nothing  left  but  to 
depart,’  showing  that  up  to  the  last  moment  hopes  had  been  cherished  of  the 
intervention  of  the  Emperor. 

“The  parting  was  brief,  silent,  and  mournful.  The  Emperor  was  unmoved; 
the  Empress  hardly  restrained  her  tears  ; the  Prince  Imperial  looked  astonished. 
The  Queen  endeavored  but  in  vain  to  smile.  The  little  King  fidgeted  about 
to  hide  his  emotion.  The  suite  stood  aghast.  The  Queen  got  into  the  car- 
riage again;  then  the  King,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  whom  the  Emperor 
had  kissed,  and  the  royal  children.  ...  I never  was  present  at  a funeral  where 
the  grief  of  the  mourners  was  more  profound.  It  was  the  funeral  procession 
of  a dynasty  two  hundred  years  old,  which  had  breathed  its  last  sigh  in  the 
Biarritz  station.  The  signal  is  given.  The  train  is  put  in  motion.  Every- 
body bows,  and  all  is  over.” 


Don  Carlos  Directing  his  Troops 


Chapter  CXXXVIII 

SPAIN  AS  A REPUBLIC— ECLIPSE  OF  CARLISM 

SHE  success  of  the  revolution  of  1868  was  absolute,  over- 
whelming, and  complete.  The  mushy  Isabella,  still 
clinging  to  her  lover  and  lamenting  the  misfortunes 
which  she  had  deserved  ten  times  over,  was  across 
the  border,  fortunately  never  again  to  trouble  the  people 
whom  she  had  misruled  so  long. 

But  what  next  ? While  all  were  united  in  the  reso- 
lution to  hustle  the  intolerable  nuisances  out  of  the  country, 
there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  government 
that  was  to  replace  the  old.  The  majority  of  the  leaders 
favored  a constitutional  monarchy,  but  there  were  many  re- 
publicans. Eight  candidates  were  discussed,  among  whom 
were  three  Bourbons,  but  they  were  speedily  dropped.  Three 
princes  and  Espartero,  who  were  named,  declined  a candidature. 
Meanwhile,  a provisional  government  was  formed  with  Serrano 
as  president  of  council  and  Prim  as  minister  of  war.  They  summoned  a Cortes 
which  met  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  and  took  up  the  question  as  to  the  form 
of  the  government  which  should  be  established  in  Spain. 

It  was  decided  to  restore  a monarchical  form  with  constitutional  guarantees, 
the  constitution  which  was  accepted  establishing  freedom  of  conscience,  replac- 
ing the  principle  of  legitimacy  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  organiz- 
ing a Senate  and  a Council  of  State  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  constitution  was  adopted  on  the  2d  of  June,  1869. 
Meanwhile,  Marshal  Serrano  was  appointed  regent  until  the  right  sovereign 
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could  be  found,  and  General  Prim  was  delegated  to  set  out  on  a hunt  for  a 
king. 

His  choice  was  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  a man  of  fine  capacity  and 
every  way  fitted  to  govern  the  kingdom.  He  was  grand-nephew  of  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  throne  was  offered  to  him;  but  the  moment  the  news 
reached  Emperor  Napoleon  of  France,  he  boiled  over  with  indignation.  You 
remember  how  he  instructed  his  minister  at  Berlin  to  warn  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  if  he  did  not  forbid  the  young  man  to  accept  the  throne,  it  would  be  taken 
as  an  unfriendly  act  and  war  would  follow.  This  demand  upon  the  aged  mon- 
arch was  made  with  insulting  brusqueness,  for  Napoleon  wanted  a war  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  clapped  her  hands  with  delight  and  called  it  her  own  war. 

Well,  it  came,  and  France  was  ground  to  powder.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
made  prisoner,  and  his  Empress  saved  her  life  by  a midnight  flight  from  Paris. 
So  the  dethronement  of  Isabella  in  one  sense  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  III.  as  well. 

Prince  Leopold  never  wanted  the  Spanish  crown  and  expressed  his  pleasure 
years  afterward  that  he  had  refused  it.  The  choice  narrowed  down  to  one  or 
two  and  then  settled  upon  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy;  and  Amadeus,  born  in  1845,  was  a fairly  able  and 
conscientious  man.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest  to  whom  the  crown  was  offered, 
he  did  not  wish  it,  and  refused  it  four  times  before  he  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  his  father. 

Just  before  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  a shocking  crime  was  perpetrated.  Gen- 
eral Prim,  on  the  evening  of  December  27,  1870,  when  in  a cab  that  was  to 
take  him  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  was  fired  upon  by  unknown  persons  and  so 
sorely  wounded  that  he  lived  but  a short  time.  When  the  new  King  arrived  he 
was  greatly  depressed  by  the  occurrence,  and  wept  over  his  dead  friend  as  the 
body  lay  in  the  coffin  in  the  church  ready  for  burial. 

Amadeus  entered  Madrid  and  was  proclaimed  King  January  2,  1871.  From 
the  first  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  vexatious  annoyances.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a foreigner  made  it  impossible,  no  matter  how  discreet  and  praiseworthy 
his  course,  to  win  the  good  will  of  his  subjects;  his  father  was  at  that  time 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  and  Spain  is  essentially  a Catholic  country; 
his  wife  was  snubbed,  and  at  times  neither  of  them  was  treated  with  common 
courtesy.  More  than  once  a man  on  the  street  was  kicked  and  cuffed  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  he  had  saluted  the  King.  His  elevation  to  the  throne 
brought  about  such  a mixing,  overturning,  mingling,  and  recasting  of  parties 
that  no  person  unless  a Spaniard  (and  not  always  he),  could  comprehend  their 
principles.  A traveller  once  asked  an  intelligent  countryman  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinctions for  him,  and  he  did  so  in  this  style : 
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“There  are  five  principal  parties, — the  Absolutists,  the  Moderates,  the 
Conservatives,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Republicans.  These  are  subdivided  until 
there  are  twenty-two  parties  already  formed  or  in  process  of  formation.  Add 
to  these  those  who  desire  a republic  with  Amadeus  for  president ; the  partisans 
of  the  Queen  (Isabella);  the  partisans  of  Montpensier  (Isabella’s  sister); 
those  who  are  Republicans  on  condition  that  Cuba  be  retained;  those  who  are 
Republicans  on  condition  that  Cuba  be  given  up;  those  who  have  not  yet 
renounced  Prince  Leopold;  those  who  wish  for  a union  with  Portugal, — and 
you  will  have  thirty  parties.  As  for  their  leaders,  Sagasta  inclines  toward  the 
Unionists;  Zorilla  toward  the  Republicans;  Serrano  is  disposed  to  join  the 
Moderates;  the  Moderates,  if  they  had  the  chance,  would  join  hands  with  the 
Absolutists,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  disposed  to  coalesce  with  the  Republicans, 
who  would  be  glad  to  join  the  Radicals  to  blow  up  Sagasta,  who  is  too  con- 
servative for  the  Democratic  Progresistas  and  too  liberal  for  the  Unionists, 
who  are  afraid  of  the  Federal  Republicans,  who  place  no  confidence  in  the 
Radicals,  who  are  always  vacillating  between  the  Democrats  and  the  followers 
of  Sagasta.” 

Try  as  much  as  he  might,  Amadeus  could  not  govern  this  muddle  accepta- 
bly. Against  his  will  he  was  compelled  to  make  changes  in  his  ministry,  but 
most  of  the  new  men  proved  as  worthless  as  those  they  displaced.  It  was 
a sad  truth  that  the  King  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a dozen  competent, 
patriotic,  unselfish,  and  honest  men  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain.  No  doubt 
there  were  many  in  the  country,  but  Amadeus  could  not  find  them  at  his 
court. 

Some  of  those  associated  with  him  lost  heart,  and  urged  him  to  a coup 
cCttat.  He  repelled  the  suggestion  with  scorn,  declaring  that  if  he  could  not 
reign  constitutionally  he  would  resign.  Thereupon  his  ministers  resigned,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  form  anew  cabinet,  which  was  no  better  than  the  other.  His 
position  became  more  intolerable  every  day.  Not  only  did  his  subjects  refuse 
to  appreciate  him,  but  his  life  was  attempted,  and  even  the  Republicans  and 
Carlists  partially  fused  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  Forbearance  finally  ceased 
to  be  a virtue.  He  sent  his  wife  to  southern  Spain  in  order  to  have  her  near 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1873,  he  took  a seat  in 
a railway  carriage,  joined  her,  and  they  quietly  entered  Portugal.  Thus  van- 
ishes Amadeus  from  Spanish  history. 

The  King  having  abdicated,  the  Cortes  immediately  proclaimed  the  Republic 
by  a vote  of  nearly  eight  to  one.  In  doing  so  they  astonished  themselves, 
Spain,  and  the  world,  for  such  a form  of  government  in  that  country  was  to 
many  unthinkable.  Some  looked  upon  the  step  as  a grim  jest.  Perhaps  it 
was,  for  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  that  such  a thing 
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had  been  done,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  soon  be  repeated.  The 
Spaniard  is  not  constructed  for  democracy. 

Having  solemnly  adopted  a republic,  it  remained  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  a centralized  or  a federal  one.  The  people  preferred  the  latter,  but  the 
men  of  affairs  were  certain  that  nothing  would  answer  except  the  former. 
While  the  problem  was  brewing,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a provisional  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  prevent  the  country  from  crumbling  to  ruin.  This  was  done 
with  Marshal  Serrano  at  the  head,  and,  amid  ferment  and  fierce  turmoil,  Spain 
once  more  accepted  the  republic. 

And  now  we  must  give  attention  to  the  Carlists,  who  were  making  matters 
lively  throughout  the  kingdom.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate.  The  original 
Carlos  V.,  after  an  unsuccessful  war  for  his  rights,  had  renounced  them,  in 
1844,  in  favor  of  his  son,  made  his  bow  and  walked  off  the  stage,  to  die  in  1855. 
The  son  Don  Carlos,  born  in  1818,  was  better  known  as  the  Count  de  Monte- 
molin,  and  led  a revolt  in  1849,  only  to  fail  as  his  father  had  done.  Another 
revolution  was  tried  in  i860,  and  not  only  came  to  naught,  but  the  Count  de 
Montemolin  and  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  to  save  their  heads,  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  throne.  Another  brother,  Don  Juan,  was  with  them,  but  he  took 
no  part  in  the  renunciation. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  de  Montemolin  reached  England  he,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  tried  to  retract  his  renunciation.  This  exasperated  Don  Juan, 
who  felt  that  he  was  now  the  rightful  heir,  and  he  denounced  the  double  deal- 
ing of  his  brother,  with  whom  his  relations  became  “strained.”  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  Don  Fernando  suddenly  died.  His  death  greatly  depressed  the 
Count  de  Montemolin  and  his  wife,  who  both  fell  ill  and  passed  away  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  death  of  Don  Fernando.  They  had  no  children,  and  the 
strange  series  of  fatalities  left  Don  Juan  and  his  two  sons  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  Carlist  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

After  the  abdication  of  Isabella,  Don  Juan  renounced  his  claims  in  favor 
of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  born  in  1848.  (He  is  married  and  has  four  daughters 
and  a son,  Prince  Jamie,  born  in  1870.)  This  present  Don  Carlos,  or  Duke  of 
Madrid,  following  the  order,  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  He  deemed  the 
time  favorable  for  an  uprising,  and  the  attempt  was  made  in  1872,  but  the  in- 
surgents were  poorly  armed  and  equipped,  the  conduct  of  Don  Carlos  was 
cowardly,  and  Marshal  Serrano  with  little  trouble  quelled  the  revolt. 

The  proclamation  of  the  republic  was  followed  by  a good  deal  of  disorgani- 
zation among  the  government  troops.  This  encouraged  the  Carlists,  who 
carried  on  a partisan  warfare  with  great  vigor.  Beginning  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  it  continued,  and  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
raids  in  Catalonia,  which  was  always  ready  to  assail  any  government  estab- 
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lished  in  Castile.  Neither  side  had  a fixed  plan  of  campaign,  and  for  a time  no 
decisive  engagements  took  place.  In  July,  1873,  Don  Carlos,  who  had  fled 
from  Spain,  returned  and  took  command  of  an  army  of  16,000  men,  with 
several  excellent  officers  as  his  assistants.  Opposed  to  them  was  Marshal 
Serrano,  Commander-in-chief  in  the  Basque  provinces.  Being  recalled  to 
Madrid  by  political  necessity,  Serrano  left  his  army  in  charge  of  Marshal 
Concha,  an  able  and  energetic  leader,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Abazuza, 
fought  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1874.  His  army  suffered  a disastrous 
repulse.  A lamentable  part  of  this  woful  business  was  that  little  or  no  quar- 
ter was  shown  by  either  side,  all  fighting  with  the  ferocity  of  red  savages. 

Great  confusion  followed  in  the  Republican  ranks,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Carlists  were  never  brighter,  but  toward  the  close  of  1874  signs  of  weakness 
appeared  in  their  ranks.  True,  they  had  met  with  successes,  some  of  them 
considerable,  but  they  were  still  outside  the  shell  of  the  government  they  were 
seeking  to  break.  They  could  not  reach  the  core,  which  still  defied  them. 
Discipline  became  lax  and  here  and  there  was  open  disaffection.  It  should  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  two  months  after  Abazuza,  Marshal  Serrano  gained  an 
important  political  triumph  in  securing  the  recognition  of  his  government  by 
all  the  European  powers  with  the  single  exception  of  Russia.  This  recogni- 
tion of  the  Serrano  government  made  a strict  blockade  of  Spain  probable,  and 
the  Carlist  forces  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  procure  arms  and  supplies. 
They  were  deficient  in  field  artillery  and  cavalry,  but,  worst  of  all,  they  were 
deficient  in  an  able,  vigorous  leader,  who  would  open  the  way  to  Madrid.  All 
appeals  to  General  Cabrera,  the  staunch  commander  of  other  days,  were  vain, 
for  he  had  given  up  hope,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  draw  his  sword  again 
for  the  cause  he  once  loved  so  well.  The  disintegration  of  the  army  proceeded 
rapidly.  Officers  resigned  and  soldiers  deserted  by  the  score.  Several  failures 
by  Don  Carlos  to  capture  towns  which  he  attacked  added  to  the  demoralization 
of  his  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republicans  felt  the  necessity  of  some  decisive  success  on 
their  part.  Serrano  again  left  Madrid,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1874  took  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.  He  knew  when  he  did  so  that  a revolution  was 
likely  to  break  out  in  Madrid,  where  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republic  was 
fast  drawing  to  a head.  He  was  still  in  the  north  with  his  troops,  when  news 
reached  him  that  a pronunciamento  had  been  issued  on  December  31,  1874, 
and  that  the  son  of  the  expelled  Isabella,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  had  been 
proclaimed  king  with  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII. 

Alfonso  was  born  in  1857,  and  had  therefore  been  a boy  of  eleven  years 
when  he  accompanied  his  mother  into  exile.  His  choice  was  the  act  of  the 
army,  which  pronounced  in  his  favor.  Serrano  accepted  the  situation,  and, 
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without  any  attempt  to  oppose  the  movement  which  ended  his  dictatorship, 
declared  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government  and  crossed  the  border  into 
France.  The  armed  forces  everywhere  welcomed  the  new  order  of  things  with 
enthusiasm,  and  thus,  after  an  existence  of  two  years,  the  Spanish  Republic 
quietly  passed  out  of  existence. 

The  way  being  opened,  Alfonso  XII.  sailed  from  Marseilles,  January  7, 
1875,  pausing  at  Barcelona,  whence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Valencia,  where 
he  took  train  to  Madrid,  which  he  entered  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  He  was 
received  with  shouts  and  rejoicings,  and  no  ruler  could  have  asked  for  more 
ardent  proofs  of  loyalty  than  greeted  him.  He  at  once  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  a few  days  later  he  departed  to  take  nominal 
command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  where  he  found  the  same  joyous  welcome 
awaiting  him.  As  has  been  said,  his  accession  was  due  to  the  army,  with  whom 
he  was  more  popular  at  all  times  than  with  the  civilians.  His  elevation  to  the 
throne  strengthened  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  who  denounced  with  vehemence 
the  outrage  upon  his  rights. 

Like  young  and  ardent  leaders,  Alfonso  thought  he  could  win  over  his 
rebellious  subjects  by  soothing  proclamations,  but  they  produced  no  effect  and 
the  third  Carlist  war  went  on.  The  battle  of  Lucar  was  the  first  in  which  the 
young  King  took  part,  and  though  it  was  a repulse  for  his  army,  he  displayed 
marked  personal  bravery  and  added  to  his  popularity  with  the  troops. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  narrate  the  details  of  the  numerous  campaigns 
which  followed.  Before  the  close  of  1875  the  Carlist  army  in  Catalonia  existed 
only  in  name.  Martinez  Campos,  the  royal  commander  in  that  section,  sent  a 
despatch  to  Madrid  to  this  effect,  adding  the  proud  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, unusual  declaration  that  in  securing  peace  he  had  not  bribed  nor  pur- 
chased a single  guerrilla  leader,  but  had  won  by  arms  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  Don  Carlos  made  a most  remarkable  proposi- 
tion to  his  cousin  Alfonso.  War  with  the  United  States  over  Cuba  seemed  so 
imminent  that  he  proposed  they  should  unite  their  forces  against  the  young 
giant  of  the  West,  and,  after  he  was  soundly  trounced,  Carlos  and  Alfonso 
should  resume  fighting  for  their  respective  rights.  No  one  knows  how  the 
scheme  struck  the  Madrid  authorities,  for  they  sent  back  no  reply.  Every- 
where the  Carlists  lost  ground,  until  at  last  Don  Carlos  saw  all  hope  vanish, 
fled  from  Spain,  and  so  follows  his  predecessors  off  the  stage.  As  has  been 
said,  he  has  four  daughters  and  a son,  Prince  Jamie,  to  whom  it  is  believed 
he  has  transferred  his  “rights.”  Whether  Jamie  will  ever  make  a stir  in  the 
world  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  he  will  vex  Spain 
as  his  ancestors  have  done. 
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Preparing  for  the  National  Pastime  at  Madrid 


Chapter  CXXXIX 

THE  NEW  MONARCHY 

HE  Spain  that  we  know  to-day  dates  from  the  establish- 
ment of  young  Alfonso  XII  upon  the  throne  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1875.  Three  rulers  have  since 
governed  the  country,  but  the  two  who  succeeded  Al- 
fonso XII  did  so  by  inheritance  from  him.  The  con- 
stitution which  he  took  oath  to  uphold  is  still  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  permanence  of  the  present  government  is  thus  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  confusion  and  frequent  changes  of  the 
preceding  period.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  to  understand  clearly 
the  foundations  upon  which  this  new  monarchy  has  been  built. 
When  the  revolution  of  1868  had  driven  Queen  Isabella  out 
of  Spain,  there  were  four  differing  factions  of  sufficient 
strength  to  be  noteworthy.  First  and  perhaps  most  numerous 
there  were  the  extreme  royalists,  those  who,  while  too  dis- 
gusted with  Isabella  to  uphold  her,  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a divinely  guided 
monarch  who  was  to  be  obeyed  blindly,  and  worshipped  with  personal  devotion. 
This  faction  drew  its  members  from  the  two  extremes  of  society,  the  haughty 
nobles  who  expected  from  those  below  them  the  same  submission  they  ex- 
tended to  the  sovereign,  and  the  ignorant  peasantry  with  whom  this  loyal 
obedience  was  an  inheritance  of  centuries.  As  this  submission  to  the  king 
included  also  submission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  most  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  land  upheld  these  views.  The  Carlist  party  had  always  drawn  its 
recruits  from  those  who  thus  clung  to  the  ancient  thoughts  and  ways,  and 
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though  the  Carlists  were  crushed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  their  spirit  was  not 
driven  from  the  hearts  of  men.  The  party  of  blind  and  absolute  royalism  is 
still  a power  in  Spain  to-day. 

At  the  other  extreme  were  the  republicans,  men  who  had  just  awakened 
to  all  the  new  ideas  of  modern  sociology,  men  who  believed  in  democracy 
and  the  rule  of  the  many.  They  were,  of  course,  wholly  unpractised  in  work- 
ing out  in  actual  government  the  details  of  their  theories.  Most  of  them  were 
visionaries,  and  probably  no  two  were  quite  agreed  as  to  how  their  dreams 
should  be  built  into  enduring  facts.  It  was  these  men  who  had  created  the 
republic  of  1873.  Unfortunately  it  crumbled  to  pieces  in  their  unpracticed 
hands,  for  no  sooner  was  it  proclaimed  than  each  little  community  in  Spain 
began  setting  up  a government  of  its  own.  Each  of  these  local  states  or 
“cantons”  ignored  all  the  others,  leaving  them  to  do  as  they  liked.  The  city 
of  Cartagena  even  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  criminals  who  escaped  from 
prison,  and  seized  control  of  the  rich  city.  There  was  no  one  to  expel  them. 
The  central  government  was  powerless  because  its  leaders,  to  win  the  support 
of  the  poorer  classes,  had  assured  them  that  enforced  military  service  would 
cease  in  a republic.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  army  took  this  assurance 
literally.  Hence,  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  they  joyously  disbanded 
and  went  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  republic  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Fortunately  there  was  a third  party,  which  came  to  the  rescue  of  Spain. 
This  was  the  military  faction,  men  who  saw  in  a strong  army  and  vigorous 
police  force  the  only  possible  way  of  keeping  peace  in  the  distracted  land.  To 
this  party  naturally  belonged  the  army  chiefs,  most  of  them  truly  well-mean- 
ing, high-souled  men,  more  or  less  indifferent  as  to  the  outward  form  of  the 
government  so  long  as  it  was  a vigorous  power  which  would  uphold  the  honor 
of  their  country  abroad  and  its  orderly  quiet  at  home.  When  these  army 
generals  could  all  agree  upon  a course  they  could  usually  enforce  it,  no 
matter  what  either  king  or  Cortes  might  say  in  opposition.  It  was  this  military 
party  which  in  its  desire  for  a vigorous  central  government  had  exiled  Isabella 
and  had  brought  in  the  foreign  king  Amadeus.  Its  chiefs  repeatedly  urged 
Amadeus  to  assert  himself  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  theorists 
had  bound  him;  and  when  he  refused  to  snatch  at  power  by  force,  they  con- 
sented doubtfully  to  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  When  that  republic 
crumbled  into  anarchy,  the  military  party  had  insisted  on  the  reestablishment 
of  monarchy  under  young  Alfonso  XII. 

Back  of  these  three  earnest  and  energetic  factions  came  the  place-holders, 
the  bureaucracy,  which  grows  strong  in  every  long-established  government. 
The  unrelaxing  effort  of  these  politicians  was  to  make  from  their  country  as 
much  money  as  they  safely  could,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly.  Then, 
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behind  all  these  groups  lay  the  mass  of  the  nation,  less  intense  of  feeling  in  the 
matter,  moved  chiefly  by  practical  interests,  desiring  their  own  comfort  and 
convenience.  They  were  moderate  liberals  in  politics,  seeing  the  need  of  re- 
forms, and  gladly  approving  any  change  they  did  not  personally  have  to  pay 
for. 

Amid  all  these  factions  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the  young  new  king? 
Personally  he  was  a well-educated  and  very  able  youth.  He  was  well-inten- 
tioned also,  and  a true  lover  of  Spain ; though  the  atmosphere  of  his  mother’s 
home  in  France,  where  he  was  brought  up  during  her  exile,  was  such  as  to 
cause  him  to  develop  into  a man  of  loose  manners  and  looser  morals.  He  was 
delicate  in  health  and.  though  no  one  yet  suspected  the  sad  truth,  the  dread 
scourge  consumption  had  marked  him  for  its  own.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six. 

The  chief  follower  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Spain  was  Don 
Antonio  Canovas,  who  had  been  the  young  king’s  teacher  and  his  guide. 
Canovas,  like  all  the  little  band  of  exiles  who  surrounded  Isabella,  was  a 
determined  royalist.  Had  he  possessed  the  power,  he  would  doubtless  have 
restored  the  old  regime  of  absolute  kingly  authority.  But  unlike  the  other 
exiles  he  was  a man  of  real  intelligence  and  ability,  one  who  would  not  sacri- 
fice the  substance  to  grasp  the  shadow.  Therefore  he  had  trained  Alfonso  to 
accept  the  constitutional  limitations  of  the  new  monarchy  and  to  become  truly 
a “people’s  king,”  though  a most  conservative  one.  Canovas,  the  teacher,  now 
became  Canovas  the  prime  minister;  and  for  over  twenty  years  he  remained 
in  reality  the  chief  man,  the  chief  guiding  force  in  Spain. 

His  first  task  under  the  new  monarchy  was  to  establish  and  harmonize  the 
parties  by  whose  support  the  king  must  rule.  He  could  rely  upon  the  military 
chiefs,  since  Alfonso  was  their  choice.  He  must,  however,  find  some  way  of 
controlling  the  many-headed  Cortes.  To  do  this,  he  sought  favor  with  the 
royalists,  by  upholding  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Church  thus 
brought  its  strong  support  to  the  king.  Canovas  also  pleased  the  republicans 
by  plans  for  establishing  universal  suffrage,  though  in  practice  the  power  of 
the  office-holders,  the  local  political  bosses  or  “caciques”  as  they  are  called  in 
Spain,  has  proved  so  great  that  no  election  there  expresses  much  beyond  the 
momentary  political  purpose  of  the  local  boss. 

Canovas  did  not  always  remain  prime  minister,  because  in  Spain  as  in 
England  the  prime  minister  is  supposed  to  resign  when  he  cannot  control  a 
majority  of  the  parliament  and  so  get  his  measures  passed.  At  times  this 
majority  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  insisted  on  laws  more  liberal  than  Canovas 
would  approve,  and  he  gave  way  to  a leader  of  more  progressive  views,  Senor 
Sagasta.  But  always  Canovas  came  back  into  office  again;  for  always  he  had 
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the  king  to  uphold  him.  Doubtless  Canovas  could  have  retained  his  place  as 
prime  minister  despite  the  Cortes,  by  appealing  to  the  army.  But  both  he  and 
King  Alfonso  dreaded  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  generals.  This  power  had 
made  the  monarchy,  and  might  unmake  it.  Hence  more  and  more  the  generals 
were  kept  out  of  prominence.  King  Alfonso  repeatedly  asserted  himself  as 
chief  of  the  army,  and  tried  to  win  popularity  with  the  common  soldiers,  so 
that  they  would  become  personally  devoted  to  him  rather  than  to  any  of  his 
marshals. 

Meanwhile  the  young  king's  own  history  was  pathetic.  When  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  his  ministers  urged  him  to  marry,  that  he  might  have  sons 
and  the  country  not  be  again  left  to  distraction  through  lack  of  a king. 
Naturally  the  ministers  wanted  also  to  select  his  bride  from  among  the  royal 
families  of  Europe,  hoping  thus,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  to  strengthen 
Spanish  alliances.  But  here  Alfonso  interfered  and  informed  his  councillors 
that  he  had  already  selected  the  lady  of  his  choice.  She  was  a playmate  of 
his  childhood,  a companion  of  his  days  of  exile  when  they  had  been  boy  and 
girl  friends  together,  his  cousin  Maria  de  las  Mercedes.  Perchance  the  plot- 
ting ministers  recalled  their  own  young  days  and  sighed  and  liked  their  young 
king  all  the  better  in  their  hearts  for  his  insistence  that  his  hand  should  go 
where  his  heart  was  already  pledged.  At  any  rate  the  marriage  was  arranged ; 
and  since  Mercedes  was  just  as  devoted  to  the  king  as  he  to  her,  we  have  the 
delightful  and  rare  picture  of  a genuine  love  match  between  a royal  couple. 
They  were  married  in  Madrid,  in  January,  1878,  and  the  city  was  turned 
upside  down  with  feasting  and  rejoicing.  All  that  could  contribute  to  the 
beauty,  the  joy,  and  the  happiness  of  the  occasion  was  lavishly  bestowed. 
But  a few  months  later  Mercedes  fell  ill,  and  she  died  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Alfonso,  despite  his  grief,  was  compelled  to  marry  again  almost  immedi- 
ately; for  Spain  must  continue  restless  until  an  heir  was  born  to  the  throne. 
One  of  the  ladies  who  had  formerly  been  urged  upon  Alfonso  was  now 
chosen  in  the  person  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina,  niece  of  Francis 
Joseph,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  couple  were  married  by  proxy  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  so  that  when  Christina  entered  the  kingdom  it  was  as  queen. 
Their  first  child  was  named  after  Alfonso’s  early  love,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes. 
She  was  born  in  1880,  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  in  1882.  But  these  were 
daughters,  and  all  Spain  was  waiting  and  hoping  anxiously  that  their  king 
would  soon  have  a son ; for  now  his  health  failed  fast  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  end  was  near.  He  died  November  25,  1885. 

The  strength  of  Alfonso  XII’s  monarchy  was  evidenced  by  the  quiet  with 
which  it  met  the  peculiar  circumstances  at  his  death.  His  heir  was  a baby 
girl,  and  Spain  distrusted  queens.  The  natural  regent  during  the  baby  queen’s 
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infancy  was  her  mother,  Queen  Christina  II,  as  she  was  called,  to  distinguish 
her  from  a previous  sovereign.  But  Christina  was  a foreigner,  and  Spain 
detested  foreign  rulers.  As  a further  complication  the  queen  was  expecting 
a third  child  to  be  born.  If  it  were  a boy,  he  would  supersede  the  baby  girl 
Mercedes  on  the  throne. 

Yet  all  went  quietly.  Mercedes  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  Christina 
queen-regent;  and  the  country  waited  patiently  for  the  new  babe.  To  the  joy 
of  all  Spain,  it  was  a boy;  and  this  little  lad,  who  was  thus  king  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  is  Spain's  present  sovereign  Alfonso  XIII.  He  was  born 
May  1 7,  1886.  His  sister  at  once  ceased  to  be  queen,  but  his  mother  was  con- 
tinued as  regent.  She  was  thus  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  from  her  husband's 
death  in  1885  until  her  son's  enthronement  in  1902. 

These  years  of  Christina’s  regency  were  momentous  ones  for  Spain.  At 
first  she  was  unpopular  because  of  her  foreign  birth ; but  as  the  years  passed 
and  political  storms  gathered,  respect  for  her  deepened  into  affection.  Can- 
ovas,  the  minister  who  had  guided  her  husband,  guided  her  also.  But  his  last 
years  were  less  successful  than  his  earlier  ones.  A new  and  terrible  power  was 
growing  up  in  Spain,  the  strength  of  anarchy.  For  years  now  the  common 
people  of  the  land  had  been  acquiring  knowledge,  but  had  been  refused  self- 
government.  Increase  of  manufactures  had  built  up  a class  of  mechanics  of 
far  wider  outlook  and  greater  self-confidence  than  the  ancient  peasantry.  These 
laborers  could  win  no  voice  in  the  government.  It  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy,  the  military  leaders,  and  the  political  “caciques”  or  bosses. 
Hence  every  wild  scheme  of  revolt  or  vengeance  found  support  among  the 
laboring  classes. 

Every  large  city  became  a center  of  seething  discontent.  Barcelona,  which 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Moors  has  been  Spain's  most  independent  city,  its 
great  commercial  metropolis,  became  the  scene  of  repeated  strikes,  assaults 
upon  officials,  and  hurling  of  anarchistic  bombs.  Other  cities  were  not  far 
behind  in  their  turbulence.  Valencia,  Santander,  Bilboa,  every  manufacturing 
or  commercial  town,  had  its  own  grievances,  its  own  resentments. 

For  over  twenty  years  Canovas,  the  great  champion  of  the  ancient  order, 
had  stood  like  some  stubborn  knight  of  old,  holding  back  this  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  Spain,  skilfully  and  successfully  resisting  every  assault  of  the  mob. 
Now  he  was  swept  aside.  In  1897  he  was  shot  by  an  anarchist.  A short  time 
before,  several  anarchists  had  been  executed  in  Barcelona  for  hurling  a bomb 
into  the  middle  of  a religious  procession  and  killing  several  innocent  people. 
The  assassin  of  Canovas  declared  that  he  had  been  selected  by  an  anarchistic 
society  to  avenge  the  execution  of  the  bomb-throwers. 

When  Canovas  died  there  was  no  other  conservative  leader  to  take  his 
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place.  A more  liberal  policy  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  So  the  queen  sum- 
moned the  liberal  leader  Sehor  Sagasta  to  take  the  helm  of  the  storm-driven 
state. 

Most  immediately  threatening  of  the  many  dangers  was — Cuba.  That 
island,  the  last  of  Spain’s  more  important  colonies,  was  always  simmering 
with  revolt.  No  Spanish  government  had  ever  treated  the  colonies  in  any 
way  except  as  sources  of  income.  They  were  to  be  made  to  pay  as  much  as 
possible  to  Spain,  and  were  compelled  to  do  this  by  military  force.  But  Cuba, 
by  her  long  series  of  despairing  rebellions,  had  become  a source  of  expense 
instead  of  profit.  She  was  draining  the  life  blood  of  Spain.  Every  year 
thousands  of  soldiers  perished  there,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  expended 
upon  the  troops.  One  man,  Marshal  Campos,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  really 
quieted  Cuba  by  instituting  reforms  there.  But  the  home  government  re- 
pudiated most  of  his  promises  and  renewed  the  struggle.  Canovas,  a year 
before  he  died,  determined  to  “rule  or  ruin”  Cuba,  and  sent  thither  General 
Weyler,  who  with  a most  savage  severity  began  trampling  out  rebellion  by 
means  of  starvation.  When  the  liberals  under  Sagasta  came  into  power, 
they  sought  to  pacify  Cuba  by  the  promise  of  a constitution.  But  the  Cubans 
had  long  lost  all  faith  in  Spanish  promises;  and  as  Weyler  was  not  recalled, 
they  continued  to  fight  him  desperately. 

Presumably  Weyler’s  starvation  policy  would  have  succeeded  in  making 
Cuba  an  empty  and  hence  submissive  desert,  had  not  the  United  States  inter- 
fered. This  led  to  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  It  was  brief,  but 
not  too  brief  to  reveal  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Spanish  military  organiza- 
tion outside  of  Spain.  There  had  been  peculation  and  dishonesty  in  every 
department,  and  both  the  army  and  the  navy  were  in  a condition  of  demoraliza- 
tion utterly  unfit  for  warfare.  A small  fleet  was  gathered  and  sent  to  Cuba 
under  Admiral  Cervera.  But  this  fleet  was  secretly  in  such  poor  condition 
that  Cervera  knew  well  that  he  and  his  men  were  being  deliberately  sacrificed 
by  a government  which  dared  not  confess  its  weakness  and  incompetence. 
When  Cervera's  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  at  Santiago,  a second 
fleet  was  noisily  gathered.  But  that  fleet  never  left  Spanish  shores  ; it  could 
not.  It  was  as  utterly  unfit  for  travel  as  for  battle. 

The  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  was  also  conquered,  and  Spain  was  compelled 
to  seek  for  peace.  By  that  peace  she  surrendered  the  last  of  her  American 
colonies  and  most  of  the  many  islands  she  had  once  held  scattered  over  all  the 
broad  Pacific  Ocean.  What  remained  of  these  islands  she  immediately  sold  to 
Germany.  The  surrender  to  America  hurt  Spanish  pride;  and  Sagasta  and 
his  liberals  lost  control  of  the  Cortes.  When  the  peace  treaty  came  before  that 
body,  the  conservatives,  headed  by  General  Weyler,  refused  to  sign  it.  They 
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had  no  way  of  fighting  or  resisting  further,  they  simply  stubbornly  refused 
to  act.  So  Queen  Christina  dismissed  the  Cortes  and  signed  the  treaty  her- 
self. The  war  had  increased  Spain’s  public  debt  by  half  a billion  dollars. 

With  the  loss  of  her  last  colonies  Spain  entered  on  a new  era.  The  coun- 
try had  been  like  a sick  man  wasting  away  to  death  yet  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  operation  which  should  free  him  of  his  diseased  members.  The  United 
States  had  been  the  harsh  surgeon  who  carried  out  the  necessary  operation 
perforce,  and  now  the  convalescence  of  the  patient  was  rapid.  Spanish  money, 
instead  of  being  wasted  on  Cuba,  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  native 
resources  which  had  long  been  neglected.  Swift  prosperity  was  the  result. 
A new  friendship  also  sprang  up  between  Spain  and  South  America,  the 
land  of  her  former  colonies.  These  had  feared  Spain  lest  she  seek  to  conquer 
them  again;  and  they  had  always  before  them  as  a warning  the  sufferings 
of  Cuba.  But  now  that  Spain  had  abandoned  all  effort  at  holding  a colonial 
empire,  she  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations.  A 
Spanish-American  Congress  was  held  at  Madrid  in  1900,  which  marked  the 
opening  of  this  new  era  of  harmonious  effort. 

Immediately  after  the  American  War  there  were  many  murmurs  against 
the  official  dishonesty  and  incompetency,  which  the  war  had  revealed.  But 
General  Weyler  and  his  conservatives  upheld  the  bureaucracy.  He  was  made 
Captain  General  of  Madrid  with  military  control  over  the  city;  and  by  his 
severity  he  repressed  all  outbreaks.  The  students  of  the  universities  took  part 
in  these  protests,  and  were  severely  disciplined.  Then  came  the  laborers’ 
turn.  A vast  laborers’  meeting  in  Barcelona  urged  reforms  upon  the  govern- 
ment. These  were  utterly  unheeded.  Strikes  followed  in  many  cities,  partly 
from  business  but  mainly  from  political  causes.  Even  the  Carlists  ventured 
on  another  uprising,  though  it  was  soon  suppressed.  In  February  of  1902 
eighty  thousand  men  were  on  strike  in  Barcelona.  General  Weyler  marched 
an  army  against  them.  For  a week  they  fought  his  troops  in  deadly  conflict 
in  the  streets,  before  finally  yielding  to  the  superior  weapons  and  discipline  of 
the  soldiers. 

It  was  amid  such  tumult  as  this  that  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina  came 
to  an  end.  She  was  glad  indeed  to  resign  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
sovereignty  to  her  son.  Young  King  Alfonso  XIII  was  declared  of  age  in 
1902,  upon  his  sixteenth  birthday,  and  was  formally  enthroned.  The  years 
which  have  since  passed  mark  therefore  his  personal  reign,  as  separated  from 
the  regency  of  his  mother. 

From  the  very  first,  young  Alfonso  showed  a tendency  to  support  liberal 
measures  rather  than  the  repressive  policy  which  his  father  and  his  mother 
had  both  accepted  under  Canovas’  guidance.  Alfonso  made  the  liberal  leader 
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Sagasta  his  chief  councillor.  But  Sagasta  died  the  following  year  and  the 
king  was  left  to  his  own  resources. 

On  May  31,  1906,  Alfonso  wedded  an  English  princess,  Victoria  of 
Battenberg,  who  to  become  his  bride  changed  her  faith  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  her  name  to  Ena.  The  alliance  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  Spanish 
throne  by  England’s  support.  But  most  Englishmen  resented  the  princess’s 
change  of  faith ; and  the  Spaniards  have  always  disliked  and  distrusted  her  as 
being  at  heart  a “heretic.”  A year  after  the  wedding  a son  was  born  to  the 
couple.  Other  children  came  later,  and  thus  the  Spanish  throne  has  now  sev- 
eral heirs. 

Alfonso  himself  is  popular.  He  has  convinced  his  people  of  his  desire 
for  progress ; he  has  established  his  reputation  for  bravery,  and  also  for  gayety, 
a quality  which  has  always  endeared  Spanish  kings  to  their  people.  Yet 
Alfonso  has  not  escaped  anarchistic  attacks;  for  with  the  ever-growing  unrest 
of  the  masses  Spain  has  become,  even  more  perhaps  than  Russia,  the  hotbed 
of  anarchy. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  king’s  wedding  as  he  returned  from  the  church  a 
bomb  was  hurled  at  the  royal  pair.  It  missed  its  aim,  but  killed  over  twenty 
of  the  joyous  crowd  who  were  cheering  the  passing  of  the  royal  carriage. 
The  next  year  another  anarchistic  outbreak  occurred  in  Barcelona ; and  there 
were  widespread  labor  strikes.  The  government  appealed  to  the  employers 
to  yield  somewhat  to  their  men  for  peace’  sake;  but  the  employers,  while 
clamoring  for  government  protection  of  their  factories  and  other  properties, 
refused  wholly  to  recognize  any  obligation  on  their  part  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment in  restoring  harmony. 

In  1909  the  laboring  classes  were  still  further  antagonized  by  the  course 
of  the  government  in  the  “Riff  War.”  Spain  had  long  shared  with  France 
the  honor  and  duty  of  keeping  in  order  the  African  state  of  Morocco.  The 
natives  under  Spain’s  supervision,  the  Riffs,  became  angered  early  in  the  year 
and  took  to  arms.  In  July  they  defeated  a large  force  sent  against  them,  and 
Spain  found  herself  involved  in  a very  expensive  and  difficult  little  war.  The 
working  classes  everywhere  in  Spain  protested.  They  wanted  no  more  foreign 
colonies  to  drain  their  country  of  men  and  money;  let  the  Riffs  go. 

Once  more  the  laborers  of  Barcelona  gave  voice  to  the  discontent.  For 
three  tragic  July  days  a mob  held  possession  of  the  city  and  attacked  priests 
and  nuns,  who,  as  representing  devotion  to  the  old  order  of  things,  are  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  revolutionary  laboring  classes.  Unfortunately  the  Spanish 
government  still  sees  but  one  way  of  meeting  such  disorder.  The  rioters  were 
shot  down  by  soldiers ; the  streets  were  cleared ; and  then  arrests  of  suspected 
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ringleaders  were  made.  Several  of  these,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Mon- 
juich,  were  tortured  to  make  them  confess  complicity  in  anarchistic  plots. 

The  official  vengeance  for  the  rioting  centered  this  time  upon  one  man,  a 
well-known  radical  writer  of  Barcelona,  Professor  Francisco  Ferrer.  He  was 
accused  of  inciting  the  uprising,  was  given  a secret  trial  and  was  shot.  Ferrer 
was  so  well  known,  that  radicals  and  socialists  all  over  the  world  protested 
and  sought  to  save  him,  but  in  vain.  In  the  minds  of  most  men,  even  in  Spain, 
his  hurried  execution  was  official  murder ; and  the  conservative  party  which  had 
been  in  control  of  the  government  lost  its  power.  King  Alfonso  evaded  the 
unpopularity  of  his  ministers  by  asserting  that  he  was  given  no  warning  of 
their  intended  course  and  so  had  no  opportunity  to  interfere  and  save  Ferrer. 

The  repressive  attitude  which  the  government  so  long  held  has  become  so 
difficult  that  the  authorities  themselves  seem  drifting  toward  radicalism.  As 
early  as  1906  they  began  breaking  away  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
1910  a new  prime  minister,  Canalejas,  was  appointed  as  leader  of  an  anti- 
clerical ministry.  He  passed  an  “associations”  law  similar  to  that  of  France 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  church.  Canalejas  also  endeavored,  though  with- 
out success,  to  bring  the  unhappy  Riff  War  to  some  sort  of  ending.  But  he 
could  not  stop  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes.  1911  was  a year  full  of 
labor  strikes ; there  was  even  a mutiny  among  the  sailors  of  the  navy.  So  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  government  proclaimed  the  entire  country  under 
military  law.  In  November  of  1912,  Prime  Minister  Canalejas  was  as- 
sassinated. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  bitter  class  strife  will  be  no  man  can  say.  There 
are  many  who  believe  Spain  to  be  on  the  verge  of  another  revolution.  But 
what  will  that  avail,  if  the  people  are  still  unfit  for  self  government?  Senor 
Lerroux  of  Barcelona,  who  is  generally  accepted  as  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Spanish  party  which  desires  a republic,  said  in  a speech  in  1913  that  the 
country  was  not  yet  ready  to  become  a republic,  the  people  were  not  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  self  government ! when  they  were,  the  republic  would  come. 
With  that  prophecy  in  view,  we  can  only  hope  for  the  best  as  to  the  future  of 
distracted  Spain. 
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* CHRONOLOGY  OF  SPAIN 

.C.  iioo  (?) — Cadiz  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  800  (?) — ■ 
Rhodia  founded  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  264-241 — • 
First  War  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  236 — Hamil- 
car  entered  Spain  to  make  it  a Carthaginian  province. 
228 — Hasdrubal  continued  the  work  of  subjugation. 
218 — Hannibal  captured  Saguntum ; beginning  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.  206— The  Carthaginians  driven 

from  the  Peninsula  by  Romans ; who  divide  the  country 
into  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior.  190 — Cato  put 
down  rebellion.  154 — The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Lusitanians. 
133 — Scipio  destroyed  Numantia;  the  growth  of  Roman  civilization 
promoted.  105 — Great  invasion  from  the  Cimbri ; the  country 
saved  by  the  Celteberi.  97 — The  Celteberians  rose  against  Rome, 
under  Sertorius.  71 — Pompey  reconquered  the  country  for  Rome. 
61 — Caesar  was  governor  of  Further  Spain.  49 — Civil  war  with 
Pompey.  45— Caesar  defeated  Pompey’s  sons  near  Cordova,  and 
became  master  of  the  Roman  world.  27 — Augustus  won  decisive 
victories  over  the  wild  northern  tribes.  19 — The  Roman  conquest 
of  Spain  complete;  the  country  divided  into  three  provinces;  Tarraconensis., 
Baetica,  and  Lusitania ; many  Roman  towns  established. 

A.D.  256 — Spain  ravaged  by  the  Franks.  409 — After  a long  period  of 
prosperity,  a tide  of  barbarism  swept  over  the  country.  414 — The  Visigoths 
entered  Spain,  under  Ataulfus.  415 — Wallia  succeeded  Ataulfus,  conquered 
the  barbarians  and  founded  the  Visigothic  kingdom.  456 — Theodoric  II.  de- 
feated the  Suevi.  466 — Euric  made  the  country  still  more  independent  of 
Rome  and  framed  the  Gothic  Code.  483  — Alaric  II.  became  King.  506 — ■ 
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Amalaric  ruled;  the  kingdom  declining  before  the  Franks.  586 — Recared, 
the  first  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  gave  great  power  to  the  ecclesiastics ; perse- 
cution of  the  Jews.  709 — Roderick  ruled  all  Spain.  711 — The  Saracens,  un- 
der Tarik,  entered  Spain  and  overthrew  the  Gothic  dominion;  battle  of  Xeres. 

718 — The  Christian  Pelayo  was  made  King  in  Asturias.  720 — Battle  of 
Covadonga.  731 — Battle  of  Toulouse.  732 — The  Saracens  defeated  at  Tours 
by  Charles  Martel ; retreat  of  the  Moors  to  southern  Spain.  755 — Abderah- 
man  landed  in  Spain  and  took  command  of  Andalusia,  making  Cordova  a splen- 
did city  and  an  independent  Caliphate.  777 — Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Charle- 
magne. 778  — Defeat  of  the  Franks  by  the  Basques  at  Roncesvalles.  788 — 
Death  of  Abderahman.  837  — The  kingdom  of  Navarre  founded.  910— Leon 
made  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  King,  Garcia.  932 — Fernan  Gonsalez  asserts 
the  independence  of  Castile.  976 — Beginning  of  the  remarkable  career  of 
Almanzor,  who  conquered  Leon,  Barcelona,  and  Pampeluna,  and  was  caliph  in 
all  but  name  till  1002.  1035 — Ramirez  I.  established  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon. 

1072 — The  King  of  Leon  becomes  King  of  Castile  also;  the  Cid  quarrels  with 
him.  1085 — Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  captures  Toledo.  1095 — The  Cid  cap- 
tures Valencia;  Portugal  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  Henry  of  Besangon; 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  set  up  at  Cordova.  1096 — Pedro  I.  of  Aragon  de- 
feats the  Moors  and  Castilians  at  Alcoraz.  1099 — Death  of  the  Cid.  1137 — 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  united.  1144 — Alfonso  of  Leon  defeated  the  Moors; 
dynasty  of  the  Almonades  at  Cordova.  1212 — Victory  of  the  Christians  at  Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  1228 — James  of  Aragon  captures 
the  Balearic  Isles.  1230 — Castile  and  Leon  finally  united.  1232 — Fall  of 
the  Almonades.  1235 — Ferdinand  III.  captured  Cordova.  1238 — The  king- 
dom of  Granada  begun  by  the  Moors.  1248 — Ferdinand  III.  captured  Seville; 
work  on  the  Alhambra  begun.  1274 — The  crown  of  Navarre  passed  to  the 

royal  family  of  France.  1367— Battle  of  Navarrete  saves  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
1369 — Death  of  Pedro.  1469 — Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  united  the 
Christian  dominions  of  Spain.  1481 — Establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 

1492 — Granada  captured;  Columbus  sent  to  explore  the  western  ocean. 
1504— Death  of  Isabella.  1506  — Death  of  Columbus.  1512 — Ferdinand  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Navarre.  1516 — Death  of  Ferdinand;  accession  of 
the  House  of  Austria  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  1519 — Charles  V.  Emperor. 
1522 — The  communes  defeated  at  Villalar.  1556 — Abdication  of  Charles; 
Philip  II.  reigned.  1571 — Great  sea-fight  of  Lepanto.  1572 — Beginning  of 
the  long  wars  with  Holland.  1580 — Portugal  successfully  claimed.  1588 — - 
Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  1598 — Philip  III.  became  King.  1610 
— Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
country. 
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1620 — Spain  became  involved  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  between  Bohemia 
and  Austria.  1621 — Philip  IV.  succeeded  his  father.  1631 — The  Treaty  of 
Cherasco  extorted  by  Richelieu ; the  Spaniards  driven  from  the  Rhine.  1640 
— Internal  dissensions;  Catalonia  formed  itself  into  a republic;  revolt  in  Lis- 
bon and  the  Portuguese  crown  assumed  by  John  of  Braganza.  1648 — Spain 
transferred  the  districts  of  Brabant,  Flanders  and  Limburg  to  Holland,  and 
surrendered  her  claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  northern  provinces.  1659 — By 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  gave  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  and  other  pos- 
sessions to  France,  while  France  recognized  Catalonia  as  a province  of  Spain. 
1665 — The  Spanish  forces  routed  by  the  French  at  Villaviciosa;  Charles  II. 
became  King,  under  regency  of  Maria  Anna.  1668 — Spain  purchased  the 
restoration  of  Franche-Comte  by  ceding  part  of  Flanders  to  France,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  the  independence  of  Portugal  acknowledged.  1680 
— France  secured  more  Spanish  territory.  1686 — Spain  became  a member  of 
the  league  of  Augsburg.  1697 — The  war  between  France  and  Spain  concluded 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick;  the  Spanish  succession  became  an  important 
question. 

1700 — Charles  II.  died,  bequeathing  the  succession  to  Philip  of  Bourbon, 
who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  1701 — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
1705  —Charles  III.  was  acknowledged  in  Catalonia,  Aragon  and  Valencia. 
1713 — Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland  ; Philip 
V.  acknowledged;  administration  of  Alberoni;  the  Queen’s  ambitions.  1729 — • 
England,  France  and  Holland  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Spain.  1739 — Maritime  war  with  England.  1745 — Ferdinand  IV.  became 

King.  1748 — Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  1759 — Accession  of  Charles  III. 
1779 — Spain  allied  herself  with  the  American  colonists.  1788 — Charles  IV* 
became  King;  Spanish  fortunes  influenced  by  the  French  revolution;  schemes 
of  the  Queen  and  Godoy. 

1801 — Spain  attacked  Portugal  in  the  interests  of  France.  1803 — Bona- 
parte compelled  a burdensome  treaty,  involving  Spain  in  a new  war  with  Eng- 
land. 1808 — Charles  IV.  abdicated  and  the  crown  of  Spain  was  conferred  by 
Napoleon  on  his  brother  Joseph ; the  people  infuriated.  1814 — Ferdinand  VII. 
was  released  from  captivity  and  permitted  to  become  ruler  of  Spain.  1818 — 
Ferdinand  sold  Florida  to  the  United  States.  1820 — The  Inquisition  abol- 
ished by  the  Cortes  and  other  reforms  instituted.  1823 — The  King  revoked 
all  acts  of  the  Cortes.  1833  — -Isabella  proclaimed  Queen,  with  her  mother  re- 
gent ; the  Carlist  struggle ; faction  and  intrigue  during  the  reign. 

1868 — The  people  revolted  and  Isabella  fled  to  France;  Serrano  regent 
during  the  interregnum.  1870— Assassination  of  General  Prim.  1871 — 

Amadeus  became  constitutional  king.  1873 — Amadeus  resigned  and  a pro- 
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visional  republic  was  formed.  1874 — The  monarchy  restored  and  crown 

accepted  by  Alfonso  XII.  1876 — Termination  of  the  Carlist  War.  1885 — 
Death  of  Alfonso  XII.  1886 — Birth  of  a posthumous  son  to  Alfonso  XII  and 
Maria  Christina;  regency  of  the  Queen.  1897 — Canovas,  the  prime  minister, 
assassinated.  1898 — Disastrous  war  with  the  United  States.  1902 — Corona- 
tion of  Alfonso  XIII.  1906 — Marriage  of  Alfonso  to  an  English  princess. 
1909 — War  in  Morocco;  anarchistic  uprising  in  Barcelona;  court-martial  and 
death  of  Ferrer;  downfall  of  the  Conservative  party.  1910 — -An  anti-clerical 
ministry  established  under  Canalejas.  1911 — Naval  mutiny  ; martial  law  pro- 
claimed throughout  Spain.  1912— Prime  Minister  Canalejas  assassinated. 
1913 — Spanish  republicans  declare  the  land  unready  for  republican  govern- 
ment. 


Kings  of  Asturias  and 
Leon. 

718 — Pelayo. 

737 — Favila. 

739 — Alfonso  I. 

757 — Fruela. 

768 — Aurelius. 

774 — Mauregato. 

788 — Bermudo. 

791 — Alfonso  II. 

842 — Ramiro  I. 

850 — Ordono  I. 

866 — Alfonso  III. 

910 — Garcia. 

914 — Ordono  II. 

923 — Fruela  II. 

925 — Alfonso  IV. 

930 — Ramiro  II. 

950 — Ordono  III. 

955 —  Ordono  IV. 

956 —  Sancho  I. 

967 — Ramiro  III. 

983 — Bermudo  II. 


RULERS  OF  SPAIN 

999 — Alfonso  V. 

1027 — Bermudo  III. 
io3 7 — Ferdinand  I. 

1065 — Alfonso  VI. 

Kings  of  Leon  and 
Castile. 

1072 — Alfonso  VI. 

1109 — Queen  Urraca. 
1126 — Alfonso  VII. 

1157 —  Sancho  III. 

1158 —  Alfonso  VIII. 

1188 — Alfonso  IX. 

1214 — Henry  I. 

1230 — Ferdinand  III, 

the  Saint. 

1252 — Alfonso  X,  the 
Wise. 

1284 — Sancho  IV. 

1295 — Ferdinand  IV. 
1312 — Alfonso  XI. 

1350 — Peter  the  Cruel. 
1.369 — Henry  II. 


1379 — John  I. 

1390 — Henry  III. 

1406 — John  II. 

1454 — Henry  IV. 

1474 — Isabella  and 

Ferdinand  V. 
1504 — Joanna  and 
Philip  I. 

1506 — Ferdinand  V. 

Kings  of  Aragon. 

1035 — Ramiro  I. 

1065 — Sancho  Ramirez. 
1094 — Peter  I. 

1104 — Alfonso  I,  the 
Battler. 

1134 — Ramiro  II. 

1137 — Petronilla  and 
Raymond. 

1163 — Alfonso  II. 

1196 — Peter  II. 

1213 — James  I,  the 
Conqueror. 
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1276 — Peter  III. 

1285 — Alfonso  III. 

1291 — James  II.,  the  Just. 

1327 — Alfonso  IV. 

1336 — Peter  IV. 

1387 — John  I. 

1395 — Martin. 

1412 — Ferdinand  the  Just. 

1416 — Alfonso  V. 

1458 — John  II. 

1479 — Ferdinand  II.  (V.  of  Castile). 

Kings  of  Spain. 

3506 — Ferdinand  V. 

1 5 16 — Charles  I. 

1556 — Philip  II. 


Rulers 

r598 — Philip  III. 

1621 — Philip  IV. 

1665 — Charles  II. 

1700— Philip  V. 

1746 — Ferdinand  VI. 

1759 — Charles  III. 

1788 — Charles  IV. 

1808 — Ferdinand  VII. 

1808 — Joseph  Bonaparte. 

1814 — Ferdinand  VII.  (restored), 
1833 — Isabella  II. 

1868 — R epubl ic. 

1871 — Amadeus. 

1873 —  Republic. 

1874 —  Alfonso  XII. 

1886— Alfonso  XIII. 


PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  FOR  SPAIN 


Abbassides  (ab-bas'idz) 
Abd-el-Melik  (ahbd'el-ma'leh) 
Abderahman  (ahbd'-er-ah'man) 
Abdulaziz  (ahb'dool-ah-zuz) 
Aetius  (ah-e'shi-us) 

Alaric  (al'a-r!k) 

Alberoni  (ahl-ba-ro'ne) 
Algeciras  (al-je-se'ras) 
Alicante  (ah-le-kahn'ta) 
Amalaric  (a-mal'a-rik) 
Aquitaine  (ak'we-tain) 
Aranjuez  (a-ran'hoo-eth) 
Aragon  (ar'a-gon) 

Astorga  (ahs-tor'ga) 

Ayacucho  (l'a-koo'ch5) 

Beja  (ba'zhah) 

Blenheim  (blen'im) 

Bordeaux  (bor-do) 

Braga  (brah'ga) 

Cabrera  (kah-bra/ra) 


Castile  (kas-teel') 

Cervantes  (ser-van'tez) 

Ceuta  (su'ta,  or  Span,  tha'oo-ta) 
Chalons  - sur  - marne  (shah  - Ion'  • stlf 
marn) 

Cordova  (kor'd5-va) 

Escoiquiz  (es-ko-e-keeth') 

Espartero  (as-par-ta'ro) 

Estremadura  (es-tra-mah-doo'ra) 
Eudes  (u'des) 

Euric  (u'ric) 

Granada  (grah-nahMa) 

Guadarrama  (gwah-dar-rah'mS) 
Guadalquivir  (gwah-dahl-ke-ver') 
Guadiana  (gwah-de-ah'na) 

Hakam  (ha'kam) 

Joaquin  (wah-keen) 

Leon  Cla-on') 

Llorente  (ly5-ren'ta) 

Loyola  (loi-o'la,  or  Span,  lo-yo'la) 
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Malplaquet  (mahl-pla-ka) 

Maria  (ma-re'a) 

Merida  (mer'I-da) 

Montemolin  (mon-ta-md-len*)  i 

Mula  (moo'la) 

Munoz  (moon-y5th) 

Murcia  (miir-shi'a) 

Narvaez  (nahr-vah'eth) 

Olivarez  (5-le-vah'reth) 

Omeyya  (o-ma'ya) 

Orihuela  (o-re-wa'la) 

Pelayo  (pa-lah'yo) 

Poitiers  (pwah-te-a/) 

Ramillies  (ra-me-ye') 

Rastadt  (rahs'tat) 

Roliza  (ro-le'tha) 

Roncesvalles  (ron-se-val'les) 

Saragossa  (sah-rah-gos'a) 

Sueves  (swe-ves) 


Greatest  Nations 

Tagus  (targus) 

Tarik  (tah'rik) 

Theodemir  (the-odre-mur) 

Theodoric  (the-od'o-rik) 

Thorisiraund  (th5r'is-mund) 

Toledo  (to-la'do) 

Torquemada  (tor-ka-mah'dah) 
Toulouse  (too-looz') 

Velasquez  (va-lahs'keth) 

Vigo  (ve'go) 

Villaviciosa  (veel'ya-ve-the-ofsa) 
Vimieiro  (ve-me-a'ro) 

Wallia  (wal'li-a) 

Xeres  (ha-reth') 

Ximines  (ze-me'nez,  or  Span.  hS 
ma'nes) 

Yussuf  (yoo'soof) 

Yuste  (yoos'ta) 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

— " — ■ and  ; — 

The  Worlds  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries : BAB  YLONIA  and  A SS  YRIA , 
The  HEBREWS , The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  andmotives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 

1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 

authorities  and  their  best  books. 

11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  formin  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youlef  V unconsciously  and  rapidly. 
10*  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  e6c. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
17*  The  pictures  include  most  of  tho  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  hi  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
Such  more  modem  masters  as: 

THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Piloty 


5.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations. 

4.  No  subscriber' s name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  82  sections  of  24  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-paqe  illustrations  and,  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 


F.  R.  N1GLUTSCH,  29&3I  East  22d  Street  (n««r  Broadway),  New  York 


